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all the more distant and difficult of attainment since
the Canadians themselves were in agreement neither
on how to arrive at it nor on the means to speed the
journey. Too many powerful interests were involved
for Canada to be able to act as a sovereign nation; too
often it acted as a colony. Undoubtedly Canada had
ceased to be merely a geographic expression, even
though, in the eyes of many, it remained a geographical
absurdity. But half a century after Confederation the
great majority of the people of Canada had yet to
realize their strength and their duty; and an equal
feeling of love and respect for their country was yet to
be born in the hearts of all Canadians from Halifax to
Vancouver. The unending struggle that the French or
Catholic minority was forced to wage in every province,
mostly with little success, to safeguard its schools,
demonstrated once more that the texts of laws or the
abundance of material goods were not enough to create
a nation.

The Act of 1867, which did not abrogate preceding
laws, entrusted to the provinces alone the power to
legislate on matters affecting instruction or, as it is
improperly called in French, education. That meant
that, in Quebec at least, French and Catholic Cana-
dians would be sole masters of their own schools, as the
Anglo-Protestants would be masters of theirs. On this
point the province of Quebec might well congratulate
itself for having completely and wholly respected the
rights of the minority. Its example, unfortunately, has
not been and is not yet followed in any other part of
Canada.

The first blows against the French and Catholic
school were struck by the Anglo-Protestant majority